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clence of the phenomenon to be investigated being
really analogous to what belongs to the domain of
science.

Hence the evidence in the minds of different
men for or against the adequacy of natural causes
to account for a given phenomenon may easily,
and may quite properly, be different. Accordingly
one man may believe that the phenomenon is to
be referred to natural causes though they have
not yet been made out, without any weakening of
his theistic belief, while for another man thus to
refer the very same phenomenon, in spite of the
(to him) violent improbability that any such ex-
planation' is possible, or rather what would be
a violent improbability if it were not that the
alternative supposition is put out of court, betrays
an animus hardly consistent with theism.

It seems to me then that evolution is not to
be charged with a tendency towards atheism, or
that it has such a tendency, according to the
way in which it is used. If we merely say
to ourselves, If this phenomenon is referable to
natural causes it belongs to the domain of science,
and came about by evolution, and I will set my-
self to endeavour to make out how it came, there
is nothing atheistic in that. If, on the other
hand, we say, Every phenomenon presented to us
must have come about by evolution, and by that